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LATIN  AMERICA  GENERAL 

THE  YEAR  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  like  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  world,  has  been  one  of  economic  uncertainty  and  strain. 
The  preceding  year  saw  major  changes  and  “revolutions”  in 
the  political  administration  of  a number  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics ; the  year  under  review  revealed  the  difficult,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  the  impossible  financial  situations  which  certain  of  the 
governments  were  facing.  These  were  evident  in  the  failure  of  seven 
of  the  republics  to  meet  their  foreign  obligations.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  capital  of  United  States  citizens  which  is  invested  abroad 
has  been  placed  in  Latin  America.  A report  made  in  the  fall  of  1931 
indicated  that  nearly  $6,000,000,000  had  been  placed  by  individuals 
and  corporations  in  Latin  America  and  fear  was  expressed  that  a por- 
tion at  least  of  this  investment  would  not  produce  commensurate  re- 
turns. Chile  and  Brazil,  whose  credit  abroad  has  always  been  high, 
and  who  have  never  defaulted  on  the  interest  payments  of  their  for- 
eign obligations,  declared  moratoriums  on  certain  portions  of  their 
foreign  loans.  Five  other  Latin  American  republics  have  done  the 
same.  It  is  in  this  environment  and  atmosphere  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  strain  that  the  work  of  the  evangelical  missions  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  year. 

Latin  America  Developments 

There  have  been  two  developments  of  special  interest  during  the 
year  in  the  relations  between  the  Missions  and  the  Government.  For 
a number  of  months  the  Venezuelan  Government  had  excluded  all 
foreign  clergy  from  reentering  the  country  and  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  who  were  home  on  furlough  were  correspondingly 
affected.  Following  a change  in  administration  the  restrictions  upon 
the  reentrance  of  foreign  clergy  into  the  country  were  lifted  and  the 
members  of  the  Mission  who  had  been  held  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  months  beyond  their  regular  furlough  were  able  to  return. 

In  Mexico,  the  struggle  between  church  and  state  has  been  re- 
newed and  the  Evangelical  Missions,  though  not  involved  in  this  con- 
test, are  being  affected  by  the  restrictions  which  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  placing  upon  all  religious  organizations.  Following  the 
agreements  reached  in  1929  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  churches  and  cathedrals  were  reopened 
and  services  were  resumed.  There  was  a decided  aggressive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church  which  culminated  in  a great 
demonstration  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival  at  Guada- 
lupe where  the  sacred  mantle  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  there.  The  government  interpreted  this  demonstra- 
tion and  other  developments  as  a challenge  to  its  own  position  and 
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powers,  and  on  January  1st,  new  restrictions  and  regulations  were 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  which  pertained  especially  to  the  number 
of  priests  in  the  Federal  District,  and  to  property  and  educational 
rights  of  religious  bodies  and  organizations. 

Hitherto,  although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  have  religious  in- 
struction in  the  primary  schools,  such  instruction  had  been  permitted 
in  secondary  schools.  The  new  regulation  prohibits  such  instruction. 
The  Mission  schools  at  Coyoacan  and  at  San  Angel  (renamed  by 
the  government  “Obregon”  and  “Madero”)  have  been  affected 
by  these  regulations  and,  as  this  report  is  being  written,  have  been 
trying  to  adjust  their  work  and  have  been  giving  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  whole  situation.  While  it  is  true  that  the  issues  being 
fought  out  have  their  historic  roots  in  what  the  government  has  felt 
to  be  the  too  extreme  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
its  encroachments  upon  the  political  powers  of  the  state,  and  while 
it  is  evident  that  the  Evangelical  church  is  not  directly  concerned  in 
this  contest,  there  have  also  been  instances  during  the  past  year  of 
anti-religious  restrictions  that  go  beyond  this  contest  as  to  the  appro- 
priate spheres  of  church  and  state.  In  Tabasco  and  in  certain  other 
portions  of  Mexico  there  has  been  persecution  of  all  religion  and 
two  of  the  missionaries  who  were  stationed  in  Tabasco  were  forced 
to  withdraw  and  to  go  to  a neighboring  state. 

The  Board  has  reserved  its  decision  in  regard  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  schools  in  the  Federal  District  until  the  situation  becomes 
clearer. 


Decided  Gains 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  work  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  decided  gains  made 
in  equipment  of  the  schools  and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  native 
church. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  the  Instituto  Ingles,  after  a series  of  campaigns 
and  of  efforts  extending  since  1925,  was  able  to  move  into  its  new 
plant  on  the  magnificent  new  site  in  suburban  Santiago,  not  far  from, 
the  towering  wall  of  the  Andes,  and  has  left  the  old  buildings,  that 
have  been  menaced  by  earthquake,  where  the  school  has  been 
housed  and  restricted  by  lack  of  space.  The  school  has  been 
able  to  carry  its  constituency  with  it  or  to  win  new  students  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  have  been  lost  by  the  transfer  in  site,  and  the 
new  buildings  are  a welcome  and  beautiful  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school.  The  Instituto  Ingles  is  the  only  Protestant  boys’  school 
in  Santiago.  The  girls’  school  of  the  same  grade  is  maintained  by 
the  Methodists  and  this  school,  Santiago  College,  is  also  moving  into 
a new  plant  not  far  from  the  new  site  of  the  Instituto. 

In  Colombia  the  boys’  school  at  Bogota,  Colegio  Americano,  has 
had  a fine  year  in  its  expanded  plant.  The  enrolment  has  been  over 
400,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

In  three  Missions  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  training 
of  the  ministry  and  of  Christian  workers  has  been  advanced  by  the 
reopening  of  the  Union  Seminary  in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  the  approval 
of  the  reopening  of  the  Bible  Training  School  in  Medellin,  Colombia, 
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and  by  the  opening  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Mexico.  In 
Brazil  the  work  of  the  Curso  Jose  Manoel  de  Conceicao,  near  Sao 
Paulo,  which  is  training  students  for  the  seminary,  has  given  a fur- 
ther demonstration  of  its  practical  and  efficient  service. 

In  Guatemala  it  was  hoped  that  medical  credentials  could  be 
secured  by  a second  American  doctor,  who  took  the  regular  profes- 
sional examinations  in  Guatemala  City.  He  was  not  passed,  however, 
and  negotiations  are  now  going  forward  with  the  sympathetic  in- 
terest and  assistance  of  the  President  of  Guatemala,  through  which 
it  is  hoped  a way  will  be  opened  for  such  service.  In  Brazil  two 
missionary  doctors  are  studying  in  preparation  for  their  series  of 
medical  examinations  through  which  they  hope  to  secure  the  right 
to  practice  in  mission  service  in  that  country. 

The  “Brazil  Plan” 

At  the  Lakeville  Conference  there  was  frequent  reference  and 
allusion  to  the  “Brazil  Plan”  of  relationship  between  Missions  and 
Native  Church.  This  plan  is  in  effect  in  Brazil  and  with  certain  modi-, 
fi  cations  in  Mexico,  and  with  certain  other  changes  is  being  put 
into  effect  in  Chile.  At  the  conference  the  difference  between  this 
plan  and  the  one  most  generally  in  use  in  India  and  China  was 
evident.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  too  precisely  the  principles  or 
the  causes  of  growth  and  strength  in  an  indigenous  church.  That 
church,  like  the  Christian  individually,  is  born  of  the  Spirit  and  such 
a birth  defies  too  accurate  analysis  and  definition.  It  was  apparent 
also  at  the  Lakeville  Conference  that  the  Brazil  Plan  might  not  be 
practical  in  countries  where  the  native  church  did  not  have  as  yet 
sufficient  strength  and  vitality  to  assume  the  obligations  inherent  in 
the  plan.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  evident  that  as  the  churches  in  the 
Orient  develop  they  will  evolve  along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  have  already  been  followed  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  and  the 
national  churches  in  these  two  countries,  accordingly,  have  made 
contributions  of  value  to  the  study  and  planning  in  this  important 
sphere. 
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CENTRAL  BRAZIL  MISSION 

The  first  year  of  the  new  revolutionary 

REGIME  has  been  comparatively  quiet ; changes,  of  course, 
have  come ; in  many  places  the  local  government  is  better  ad- 
ministered than  it  was  before,  but  in  general  the  life  of  the  great  in- 
terior continues  complacently  in  its  own  way.  Last  year  we  felt  the 
results  of  the  depression,  but  it  has  been  much  worse  this  year, 
greatly  augmented  by  the  severe  drought.  A farmer  told  Mr.  Var- 
haug  of  some  of  his  troubles : “A  horse  had  died  because  there  was 
no  more  pasture.  The  locusts  had  eaten  up  his  crops.  He  had  been 
bitten  by  a rattlesnake  and  to  make  matters  worse,  had  taken  a solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  because  he  had  heard  it  was  good 
for  snake  bites.  A wild  cat  was  killing  his  sheep  and  goats  and  now 
the  drought  is  threatening  to  destroy  what  cattle  remain.  He  dug 
a well  in  a stream-bed  nearby  and  found  some  water.  Each  day  it 
has  to  be  dug  a little  deeper.  At  last  the  water  became  so  scarce  that 
one-half  of  the  herd  drinks  one  day,  and  the  other  half,  the  next 
day.” 

Such  conditions,  and  worse,  exist  these  days  while  we  prayer- 
fully await  the  rains.  Added  to  the  drought  which  has  been  the 
worst  in  many  years,  came  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  black  diamond, 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ponte  Nova. 

Names  Become  Realities 

Yet,  these  past  years  have  seen  certain  progress  here  in  the  in- 
terior, as  proofs  of  which  we  have  those  changes  found  in  Caetete 
by  the  Andersons,  after  nine  years  of  absence, — electricity,  running 
water,  better  schools,  the  beginning  of  a new  hospital,  and  scattered 
all  over  are  automobile  roads,  linking  villages  and  cities  one  to  the 
other.  Ponte  Nova  is  now  connected  to  Bahia  by  auto  road;  almost 
linked  to  Caetete  by  another,  and  from  each  of  these,  radiate  other 
roads.  Little  by  little  more  Fords  appear  but  still  the  faithful  mule 
is  far  from  losing  its  place  as  burden-bearer  and  means  of  conveyance. 

Memorable  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  forces  at  work  in  Brazil.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  East,  West  and  North  Brazil  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  and  from  the  South  and  Central  Brazil 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  (64  in  all),  met  to- 
gether at  Jandyra  in  the  Jose  Manoel  de  Conceicao  School.  Names, 
stations,  missions  that  before  were  merely  names  now  are  realities 
represented  by  friends  and  their  work  and  problems. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Central  Brazil  Mission  suffered  an  im- 
measurable loss  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood.  She  was  a de- 
voted, enthusiastic  worker  for  Christ,  living  a life  that  blessed  all 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

These  days  our  prayers  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reese  as  she 
struggles  for  new  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Reese  was  called  home 
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by  Mrs.  Reese’s  serious  condition,  in  October ; we  are  glad  he  can 
be  with  her  during  this  trying  time. 

Besides  the  usual  itineration  methods,  the  evangelists  have  entered 
the  Million  Testament  Campaign  for  Brazil.  Another  unique  means 
of  evangelization  was  that  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  Bomfim. 
For  several  nights  before  travel  to  Mission  meeting,  they  had  “at 
home”  nights,  inviting  all  friends,  neighbors  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  their  back  yard,  stereopticon  Bible  pictures  were  shown 
to  more  than  200  each  evening;  afterwards,  interested  groups  re- 
mained to  get  free  literature,  discuss  problems  or  to  seek  more  light. 
Mr.  Baker’s  experiment  with  the  newspaper  evangelism  by  means 
of  the  little  paper  Lus  e Vida,  or  Light  and  Life,  has  been  even  more 
successful  than  we  dreamed.  It  has  created  new  interest,  unearthed 
secret  believers  and  greatly  helped  fill  the  hunger  and  spiritual  needs 
of  our  believers  scattered  over  a vast  area. 

In  Spite  of  Conditions 

Under  most  difficult  conditions  the  medical  work  has  carried  on, 
and  in  spite  of  the  big  depreciation  of  financial  returns,  we  feel  that 
new  steps  and  gains  have  been  taken.  Miss  Hepperle  organized  and 
initiated  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  to  which  were  admitted 
three  girls  and  one  orderly.  Saturday  evening  classes  on  first  aid, 
child  care  and  hygiene  led  by  Dr.  Wood  and  Miss  Hepperle  were 
very  frequently  held,  to  which  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes  of  the 
Ponte  Nova  School  were  also  invited.  Two  Ponte  Nova  graduates 
went  to  Rio,  entering  the  Rockefeller  Training  School  for  Nurses 
(Escola  de  Ana  Nery).  They  are  both  doing  very  well.  Our  medi- 
cal student,  Americo  Chagas,  was  graduated  from  his  medical  school 
in  Rio  and  is  now  entering  a year’s  interneship,  after  which  he  will 
return  to  help  in  Ponte  Nova.  The  new  hospital  kitchen  with  dining 
rooms  and  food  deposits  is  nearing  completion  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  new  nurses’  home.  The  automobile  which  Miss  Hepperle 
brought  up  from  Bahia  has  proved  useful  in  making  professional 
visits,  and  for  recreation.  Our  sympathies  are  with  Dr.  Gordon  in 
his  almost  too  discouraging  task  of  re-validating  his  diploma.  He 
has  passed  the  preliminary  examinations  and  we  look  forward  to 
similar  success  in  the  other  19  to  come  in  March  or  thereafter.  In 
his  studies  he  has  made  real  friends  of  two  young  Brazilian  medical 
students  who  thereby  have  attended  church  more  or  less  regularly 
and  have  brought  others  with  them  occasionally. 

Our  experiment  with  national  governmental  registering  of  the 
Bahia  school  has  been  full  of  uncertainty  and  difficult  problems  for 
the  Bakers  as  they  have  faced  and  tried  to  meet  the  many  and  varied 
demands  of  the  new  government  regulations.  The  school  received 
recognition ; despite  the  depression  and  the  new  educational  reforms,- 
Mr.  Baker  reports  that  the  Bahia  school  has  enjoyed  its  biggest  year 
with  a matriculation  of  109  and,  outside  of  government  inspection 
tax,  a balance.  There  in  the  midst  of  Romanism,  the  school  stands 
firmly  Protestant,  has  made  its  place  and  promises  a good  future. 
Mrs.  Baker  has  been  busy  supervising  the  housekeeping,  and  the 
primary  grades. 
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The  Ponte  Nova  school  also  enjoyed  a larger  matriculation  than 
last  year, — 153  in  all.  Mr.  Graham  did  no  teaching  but  his  time 
was  filled  with  bridge  inspection,  farm- work  and  principally  with 
the  building  of  the  new  girls’  dormitory  which  is  about  one-third 
completed.  The  boys’  dormitory  also  received  more  work  so  that 
it  is  almost  finished.  Mrs.  Hallock  has  had  heavy  responsibility  as 
director  of  the  girls’  dormitory  and  principal  of  the  school.  Miss 
Harris  besides  her  school-room  work,  organized  a series  of  classes 
for  the  women’s  society,  taught  a Sunday  school  teacher  training 
class,  and  gave  organ  lessons. 

The  Open  Door  Kept  Open 

The  work  of  the  several  missionary  wives  and  mothers  has  been 
their  ever-present  task  and  joy  of  being  just  that  and,  in  addition, 
keeping  the  “open  door’’ ; working  in  the  Sunday  school,  as  Mrs. 
Gordon  especially  did,  and  calling  and  ladies’  aid  work,  as  Mrs., 
Johnson  did.  Mrs.  Varhaug  busied  herself  with  the  language  while 
Mrs.  Graham  served  as  a most  efficient  and  welcome  helper  in  all 
kinds  of  necessities. 

Mr.  Bixler  did  the  pastoral  work  in  the  Ponte  Nova  church  until 
May,  when  he  and  his  family  left  to  attend  the  Lakeville  Conference, 
and  for  furlough.  Mr.  Reese,  before  being  called  home  by  Mrs. 
Reese’s  critical  condition,  had  itinerated  and  already  had  covered  his 
territory  once. 

We  have  great  admiration  for  these  Christian  Brazilian  mothers 
when  we  see  all  they  do.  Two  of  whom  Mrs.  Graham  tells  are  Dona 
Anna  and  Dona  Alzira.  Both  are  Ponte  Nova  graduates: 

Dona  Anna  has  a number  of  small  children  at  home,  yet  she  has 
taught  school,  carried  on  the  work  at  home  and  done  the  family  iron- 
ing. Dona  Alzira  has  six  children  at  home,  the  older  ones  all  boys. 

She  has  taught  for  18  years  during  which  time  she  has  had  nine 
children.  She  said,  however,  that  she  had  been  fortunate  in  that 
most  of  her  children  had  been  born  during  vacations.  This  year  she 
has  taught  in  the  public  school,  then  has  had  lessons  at  home  with 
her  own  children  because  she  wanted  them  taught  by  the  American 
method.  Both  these  mothers  had  daughters  in  Ponte  Nova  this  year 
who  received  awards  for  scholarship.  When  I mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  their  carrying  on  both  home  and  school  work,  both  women  replied, 

“It  is  only  the  great  need  for  education  of  the  children  that  makes 
us  go  on,  and  it  often  takes  a great  deal  of  will  power.”  These  are 
only  two  of  the  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  Ponte  Nova  and  who 
are  educating  their  own  families  as  well  as  many  children  about  them 
to  whom  they  cannot  refuse  the  advantage  of  a Christian  education. 

And  so  1931  closes  on  a year  filled  with  God’s  blessings  on  our 
work  for  him.  May  we  so  deepen  our  spiritual  natures  that  he  may 
be  able  to  use  us  ever  more  fully  in  his  service  in  the  new  year  of 
1932! 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Bahia  City:  P.  O.  address,  Caixa  Postal  350,  Bahia,  Brazil.  Port  and 
State  capital,  734  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Work  begun  1871.  Outstation : 
Lavras.  Missionaries — Rev.  Peter  G.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

Work  of  the  Station — Churches  under  National  Church  of  Brazil,*  2 Sunday 
schools,  “Colegio  Americano,”  primary  and  intermediate  school. 
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At  Out  station — 1 church,  15  groups,  13  Sunday  schools,  1 primary  school. 

Cidade  do  Bomfim:  P.  O.  address,  Ruy  Barbosa,  Bahia,  Brazil.  North- 
east Bahia  field.  Work  begun  in  1901.  Missionaries — Rev.  Frederick  E. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Work  of  the  Station — Under  National  Church  of  Brazil.* 

Ponte  Nova:  P.  O.  address,  Ponte  Nova,  Lencoes,  Bahia,  240  miles 
west  of  Bahia.  Work  begun  in  1906.  Missionaries — Rev.  Cassius  E.  Bixler 
and  Mrs.  Bixler,  Mrs.  William  M.  Hallock,  Walter  W.  Wood,  M.D.,  Miss 
Lydia  C.  M.  Hepperle,  R.N.,  Mr.  S.  Irvine  Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham, 
Miss  Anita  P.  Harris,  Donald  C.  Gordon,  M.D.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Rev. 
Richard  L.  Waddell. 

Work  of  the  Station — Station  church,  3 unorganized  groups,  3 Sunday 
schools,  Colegio  Ponte  Nova  (agricultural  and  normal),  Grace  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  dispensary. 

Caetete:  P.  O.  address,  Caetete,  Bahia,  Brazil.  Interior  town  in  state 
of  Bahia,  400  miles  southwest  of  Bahia  city.  Work  begun  in  1909.  Mission- 
aries— Rev.  Harold  C.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  Rev.  Ralph  N.  Var- 
haug  and  Mrs.  Varhaug. 

Work  of  the  Station — Three  churches,  11  groups,  12  Sunday  schools,  4 
primary  schools. 

North  Minas:  P.  O.  address,  Condeuba.  E.  da  Bahia,  Brazil,  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes.  Work  begun  in  1912.  Mission- 
aries— Rev.  Alexander  Reese  and  Mrs.  Reese. 

Work  of  the  Station — Twelve  groups,  3 Sunday  schools. 

Recife:  (Pernambuco)  at  the  Seminario  do  Norte  (union). 

Death — Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood. 

HISTORY. — Presbyterian  work  in  Brazil  falls  naturally  into  two  parts. 
Begun  in  1860  just  before  the  outbreak  of  our  own  Civil  War,  it  was  carried 
on  during  the  early  years  with  small  means.  After  28  years  of  work  a new 
period  began  for  the  Brazilian  Church.  In  1888  the  missions  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United  States  were  united  to 
form  the  Synod  of  Brazil.  Thirty-four  churches  were  connected  with  our 
Mission  and  18  with  that  of  the  Southern  Church,  making  in  all  52  churches, 
which  were  divided  into  four  presbyteries.  This  synod  met  every  three  years 
and  was  entirely  independent,  having  no  relation  to  General  Assemblies  in 
the  United  States.  Perplexing  questions  arose,  and  the  growing  divergence  of 
opinion,  not  on  matters  of  doctrine,  but  of  policy  and  practical  methods, 
became  so  acute  that  17  ministers  and  nine  elders,  with  a large  number  of 
followers,  withdrew  in  1903  from  the  synod  and  formed  an  independent  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Brazilian  Church  met  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1910.  The  meeting  was  marked  by  a spirit  of  great  earnest- 
ness and  intense  desire  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  work  of  Central  Brazil  Mission  is  notable  for  the  plan  followed: 
Instead  of  establishing  fixed  stations,  the  missionaries  carry  on  their  evan- 
gelistic work  by  frequently  changing  the  place  of  residence.  The  missionary 
force  is  thus  not  an  entrenched,  but  a mobile  force.  In  1871  a station  was 
founded  at  Bahia,  the  oldest  city  in  Brazil.  Some  preaching  places  under  the 
care  of  this  station  have  been  opened  in  fanatical  and  intolerant  communities. 
In  1906  a farm  school, _ founded  as  a self-supporting  training  school  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  interior  churches,  was  begun  at  Ponte  Nova,  a point 
five  days’  journey  from  Bahia  City.  In  1909  work  was  established  600  miles 
inland,  up  the  river  Sao  Francisco,  the  headquarters  being  first  at  Carin- 

* See  Table  No.  4,  Statistical  Summary. 
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hanha  and  about  two  years  later  removed  to  Caetete.  Throughout  the  wide 
region  falling  under  the  care  of  this  center  there  has  been  bitter  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Work  was  established  in  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes  in  1912.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brazil  asked  the  Mission  in  January,  1912,  to  occupy  Matto 
Grosso,  a world  in  itself,  with  over  500,000  square  miles,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
United  States.  Work  was  begun  there  in  1913  and  transferred  to  the  South 
Brazil  Mission  in  1915.  The  Goyaz  field  was  transferred  early  in  1925  to 
the  South  Brazil  Mission.  For  several  years  the  Mission  has  cooperated  in 
a Theological  Seminary  at  Pernambuco  (Recife). 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 

price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


SOUTH  BRAZIL  MISSION 

THE  FORWARD  MARCH  OF  MISSIONS  in  Brazil  during 
1931  has  evidenced  itself  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  work 
of  the  South  Brazil  Mission.  The  measurable  results  would 
perhaps  not  be  startling  were  they  stated  statistically,  but  from  all  the 
fields  come  happy  reports  of  the  growing  of  men  and  women  in  the 
grace  of  God. 

National  affairs  have  been  very  unsettled  consequent  to  the  unrest 
expressed  by  the  revolution.  Slowly  men  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  forces  underlying  the  phenomena  and  slowly  public  opinion 
is  beginning  to  crystallize  around  basic  principles.  For  a year  govern- 
ment has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  unrepresentative  group  of  men 
who,  often  well  meaning  but  sometimes  inexperienced,  have  carried 
the  nation  forward  in  self-consciousness,  sometimes  by  clear-headed 
leadership  but  not  infrequently  by  the  stimulus  of  irritating  and 
obnoxious  practices.  The  demand  for  self-expression  is  growing  and 
a representative  constitutional  government  is  not  far  off. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  advantage  of  the  political 
uncertainties  and  had  a series  of  minor  triumphs  which,  however, 
seem  in  very  few  places  to  have  increased  her  prestige,  though  she 
feels  she  has  more  authority. 

A Constant  Challenge 

Our  itinerating  evangelists,  so  few  in  contrast  with  the  territory 
covered,  continue  to  spread  the  Gospel.  Small  groups  of  believers 
and  interested  persons  are  to  be  found  scattered  far  and  wide  in 
many  parts.  These  groups  are  constantly  growing  in  strength  and 
in  some  places  are  ready  to  undertake  independent  existence  in  their 
own  national  church.  The  evangelists’  fields  are  almost  too  vast  to 
cover  in  the  possible  traveling  months.  New  fields  have  been  ex- 
plored in  the  inland  states  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  and  the  cry 
comes  for  us  to  push  on  into  the  Amazon  River  basin.  Great  stretches 
of  unoccupied  territory  appeal  to  us  and  their  call  is  a constant  chal- 
lenge that  urges  us  to  widen  our  range  and  exert  our  powers  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  desire  for  greater  knowledge  that  always  springs  up  in  the 
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path  of  the  Gospel  is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  willing  to  take  and  are  even  demanding  a more 
thorough  course.  Protestant  students  in  professional  schools  through- 
out the  country  are  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  Protestant  pro- 
portion of  the  population  presupposes. 

In  Lages,  primary  school  work  was  successfully  started  in  face 
of  strong  opposition  from  the  Roman  church,  registration  of  the 
school  in  the  state  capital  even  being  complicated  by  false  reports. 

In  Castro,  Parana,  the  Instituto  Christao  is  continuing  to  develop 
boys  and  girls  in  Christian  character. 

In  Burity,  Matto  Grosso,  school  has  also  been  carried  on  among 
a small  group  of  earnest  girls  and  boys.  A new  girls’  dormitory  is 
almost  complete.  All  over  inland  Brazil  one  of  our  great  problems  is 
that  of  teaching  the  people  to  realize  the  value  of  an  education.  Many 
are  still  satisfied  with  a year  or  even  less. 

In  Planaltina,  Goyaz,  the  Collegio  Evangelica  Planaltinense  has 
made  some  valuable  agricultural  experiments  introducing  several 
kinds  of  grass  for  herds  as  well  as  a variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  Jandyra,  Sao  Paulo,  the  Curso  Universitario  has  had  a full 
year  giving  pre-seminary  courses  to  young  Brazilians  who  are  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  ministry.  Among  the  students  are  Protestant 
boys  of  varying  family  backgrounds.  The  immense  difference  in 
viewpoint  created  by  family  tradition  is  very  apparent. 

Our  medical  work  is  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  Our  one  registered 
physician  made  an  exploratory  trip  through  Goyaz  fields,  and  if 
seems  that  our  cooperation  with  the  medical  work  of  other  evangeli- 
cal forces  in  the  same  fields  may  prove  a desirable  way  of  establishing 
our  medical  work. 

The  nationalistic  revulsion  characterizing  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment has  laid  great  difficulties  in  the  path  of  registration  of  for- 
eign physicians.  Two  men  are  bravely  facing  the  task. 

A Living  and  Advancing  Church 

The  year  in  the  national  church  has  brought  about  a consolidation 
of  thought  and  effort  in  face  of  the  recrudescence  of  Romish  oppo- 
sition and  the  grave  financial  situation.  The  association  of  different 
Protestant  bodies  in  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches,  con- 
tributions not  having  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the  financial  string- 
ency, and  the  deeper  interest  in  education  all  point  to  a living  and 
advancing  church.  Gradually  thinking  men  in  the  ruling  classes  are 
seeing  that  Protestantism  has  a firmness  that  nothing  else  can  offer,, 
and  bit  by  bit  we  are  gaining  in  moral  predominance  which  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  Capital  of  the  Republic;  population  1,600,000.  Center 
of  the  wide  and  fruitful  work  of  the  Presbytery  of  Rio  in  three  states; 
about  a dozen  urban  churches  and  congregations.  Occupied  first  in  1859. 
Missionaries — Robert  E.  Rock,  M.D.  (validating  diploma).  Affiliated:  Rev. 
Herbert  S.  Harris  (Sunday  School  Union.) 

Union  Work — Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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Sao  Paulo:  Three  hundred  miles  west  of  Rio;  population  1,200,000. 
Capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  where  education  and  Presbyterianism 
are  strongest,  four  self-supporting  churches  in  the  city.  Occupied  in  1863. 
Missionaries — Rev.  Philip  S.  Landes  and  Mrs.  Landes.  Affiliated : Pres. 
C.  T.  Stewart  (Mackenzie  College.) 

Substation  at  Baruery,  E.  F.  Sorocabana — suburb  of  Sao  Paulo.  Occupied 
1927.  Site  of  the  Curso  Universitario  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceicao.  Missionaries 
— Rev.  William  A.  Waddell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  and  Mrs.  Waddell,  Rev.  C.  Roy 
Harper  and  Mrs.  Harper,  Miss  Margaret  P.  Grotthouse. 

Substation  at  Campinas,  65  miles  N.  W.  W.  from  Sao  Paulo;  occupied 
since  1869  as  a school  and  evangelistic  center  for  a large  territory.  Two  self- 
supporting  churches  in  the  city  of  150,000  people.  Since  1907  the  site  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  (union).  Mis- 
sionaries— Rev.  Robert  F.  Lenington  and  Mrs.  Lenington. 

Union  Work — Mackenzie  College,  Evangelical  University  Federation  (Sao 
Paulo) ; Theological  Seminary  (Campinas)  ; Umuarama  (Campos  do  Jordao). 

Parana:  Castro,  400  miles  southwest  of  Sao  Paulo  by  rail,  population 
3.000.  Evangelized  since  1883 ; occupied  in  1895.  Missionaries — Rev.  George 
L.  Bickerstaph  and  Mrs.  Bickerstaph,  Miss  Bessie  Allen,  Mr.  Jess  W.  Wyant 
and  Mrs.  Wyant. 

Substation  at  Curityba,  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Castra.  Capital  of 
the  state  of  Parana.  Occupied  in  1885. 

Work  of  the  Station — Castro:  Church  work  belongs  to  National  Church 
of  Brazil.*  Instituto  Christao  (boys  and  girls)  includes  agricultural  work. 
Curityba-Escola  Americana  (day  school  for  boys  and  girls). 

Matto  Grosso:  Burity,  about  28  miles  from  Cuyaba,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Matta  Grosso,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  6 days  by  day  trains 
and  6 days  by  day  river  steamers,  northwest  of  Sao  Paulo.  Missionaries — * 
Mr.  Homer  O.  Moser  and  Mrs.  Moser,  Miss  Annie  L.  Hastings. 

Substation  at  Rosario  Oeste.  Opened  in  1913.  Transferred  in  1915  from 
the  Central  Brazil  Mission  because  of  the  lines  of  communication.  Evangelistic 
center  with  church  and  school.  Missionary — Rev.  Reynolds  E.  Good. 

Substation  at  Lageado.  Missionary — Rev.  Adam  J.  Martin. 

Work  of  the  Station — Two  churches,  4 unorganized  groups,  5 Sunday 
schools,  farm  school  at  Burity. 

Goyaz,  Planaltina:  Inland  state.  Work  begun  in  1913.  Transferred 
in  1925  from  the  Central  Brazil  Mission.  Missionaries — Rev.  Franklin  F. 
Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Rev.  Donald  T.  Reasoner  and  Mrs.  Reasoner, 
Kenneth  C.  Waddell,  M.D.  and  Mrs.  Waddell. 

Substation  at  Jatahy.  Missionaries — Rev.  Ashmun  C.  Salley  and  Mrs. 
Salley. 

Work  of  the  Station — Thirteen  unorganized  groups,  11  Sunday  schools,  1 
primary  school,  cooperating  with  the  Evangelical  Union  of  South  America 
in  the  Hospital  Evangelico  Goyano  of  Annapolis  during  1932. 

Santa  Catharina:  Cages,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  reached 
by  auto  roads  from  the  capital ; population  3,000.  Evangelized  since  1910 ; 
occupied  in  1915.  Missionaries — Rev.  Harry  P.  Midkiff.  Rev.  Latham  E. 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

Substation  at  Rio  Capinsal. 


See  Table  No.  4,  Statistical  Summary. 
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Work  of  the  Station — One  church,  9 groups,  3 Sunday  schools,  2 primary 
schools. 

Honorably  Retired — Rev.  Thomas  J.  Porter,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  and  Mrs. 
Porter. 

Deaths — Mrs.  A.  J.  Martin,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Midkiff. 

Transfers — Rev.  Robert  F.  Lenington  and  Mrs.  Lenington  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  Campinas;  Rev.  Philip  S.  Landes  and  Mrs.  Landes  from  Matto 
Grosso  to  Sao  Paulo;  Rev.  Adam  J.  Martin  from  Burity  to  Lageado. 

HISTORY. — The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  chosen  as  the  center  of 
missionary  operations  in  1859.  The  first  missionary  was  Rev.  Ashbell  G. 
Simonton,  a man  peculiarly  qualified  for  pioneer  work.  He  began  preaching 
in  a small  third-story  room,  his  first  audience  consisting  of  two  men  who  had 
been  his  pupils  in  English.  Now  the  Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church  is  carry- 
ing on  this  work  and  the  missionaries  are  at  other  centers.  Sao  Paulo,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  a large  law  school  attended  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  occupied  as  a station  in  1863,  was 
early  chosen  as  the  educational  center  of  mission  work  in  Brazil.  A begin- 
ning was  made  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  who  gathered  children  of 
church  people  into  a room  of  her  house.  During  the  succeeding  years,  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  high  school  courses  were  organized.  In  1886  Horace 
M.  Lane,  M.D.,  was  sent  out  to  superintend  all  the  educational  work  in  Sao 
Paulo.  The  system  of  graded  schools  is  crowned  by  Mackenzie  College,  de- 
signed to  give  the  Brazilian  youth  such  advantages  as  American  colleges 
offer.  The  college,  though  in  close  harmony  with  the  Mission,  is  controlled 
separately.  At  Curityba,  the  capital  city  of  Parana,  occupied  in  1885,  the 
Escola  Americana  has  developed  into  a very  important  and  flourishing  in- 
stitution. Castro,  in  the  state  of  Parana,  evangelized  since  1883,  was  occu- 
pied in  1895. 

The  first  station  in  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina  was  opened  at  the 
capital,  Florianapolis,  in  1898.  The  theological  seminary,  formerly  at  Sao 
Paulo,  was  removed  to  Campinas  in  1907.  The  Brazilian  Church  supports  the 
seminary  except  for  the  salary  of  a missionary  professor.  Ponta  Grossa  was 
occupied  by  the  Mission  in  1913;  Cages  in  Santa  Catharina,  was  occupied  in 
1914,  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  was  occupied  in  1913  by  the  Central  Brazil  Mission,  but  was  trans- 
ferred in  1915  to  the  Southern  Mission.  The  Goyaz  field  was  occupied  in 
1913,  but  a station  was  not  opened  until  1921  at  Planaltina.  It  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Central  to  the  South  Brazil  Mission  early  in  1925.  The 
Mission  cooperates  in  a union  theological  seminary  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
in  pre-seminary  work  at  the  Curso  Jose  Manoel  da  Conceicao,  near  Sao  Paulo. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


CHILE  MISSION 

THE  PAST  TEAR  FOR  CHILE  has  been  one  of  increased 
economic  depression,  political  agitation,  revolution,  naval 
mutiny,  and  student  strikes.  The  university  students,  joining 
with  their  colleagues  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru  and  Spain,  led  the 
revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  dictator.  Taking  advantage  of  the  wide 
discontent  fomented  by  the  national  bankruptcy,  and  morally  sup- 
ported by  various  factions,  they  overturned  the  old  regime.  They 
attempted  to  rebel  against  all  constituted  authority  and  soon  became 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  evil  excesses.  Pathetic  was  the 
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disillusionment  of  the  student  and  other  rebel  leaders,  and  dire  were 
the  consequences  for  the  whole  country.  Chile  has  gone  through  the 
throes  of  a new  birth  and  has  since  elected  President  Montero  to 
steer  the  ship  of  state  through  rough  waters. 

With  such  a background  the  Mission  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  commission  of  him  who  sent  his  disciples  out  to  a troubled 
world  as  light,  salt  and  leaven,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Word 
of  Life. 


Guiding  the  Youth 

The  Student  Foyer,  our  home  for  30  university  girls,  has  reflected 
the  general  unrest,  and  particularly  the  revolt  against  authority.  As 
their  confidence,  however,  is  won  and  many  lessons  taught  by  a quiet 
demonstration  of  the  Christian  life,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  sin- 
cere response  of  those  who  wistfully  search  for  the  good  of  life. 

The  two  members  of  the  Mission  who  hold  professorship  in  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  State  University  have  found  the  same 
confusion  coupled  with  a sincere  searching  for  satisfying  spiritual 
values. 

For  the  Instituto  Ingles,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has 
been  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  its  new,  beautiful  campus,  co- 
ordinating construction  of  buildings  with  academic  activities  without 
loss  of  patronage.  The  enrollment  this  year  was  282.  Of  the  25 
teachers,  15  are  Chilean. 

The  Dalton  system  of  individualized  teaching  has  rendered  maxi- 
mum return ; more  ground  covered,  more  initiative  and  purpose,  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom,  traits  valuable  to  the  national  character. 

These  are  the  names  given  to  the  new  buildings  at  the  dedication 
on  October  29,  1931 : Christen  Hall,  Browning  Hall,  Trumbull  Hall, 
Harkness  Hall,  Allis  Hall — all  inspirational  symbols  of  ideals  and 
traits  worthy  of  preservation. 

Here  with  modern  equipment  we  are  providing  child  guidance 
and  teaching  boys  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  without  undue  tragedy 
and  torment  of  soul.  The  flowers,  the  plants  and  the  trees  are  used 
as  textbooks  to  teach  that  we  are  co-workers  with  God  and  have 
a share  in  the  care  of  his  hand-work.  On  Arbor  day,  August  3rd,  the 
hoys  swore  allegiance  to  such  a partnership. 

The  new  school  has  cost  years  of  effort  and  there  are  still  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  worth  the  cost  as 
we  see  those  who  “Enter  to  learn”  and  “Go  forth  to  serve.” 

Our  Escuela  Popular  in  Valparaiso  had  an  enrollment  of  549 
children  this  year.  Four  missionaries  and  15  Chileans  form  the 
faculty.  Complete  adaptation  to  the  government  courses  has  brought 
many  additional  opportunities  for  contact  with  government  teachers. 
Stricter  requirements  select  a better  type  of  pupil.  Home  visitation 
gives  the  teachers  a sympathetic  understanding  of  character  problems. 
The  self-supporting  boarding  department  is  a Christian  home  for  30 
girls.  Here  they  are  learning  by  doing,  and  growing  into  life  with 
personal  guidance  all  along  the  way. 

Like  Jesus,  who  preached  and  healed  as  he  offered  the 
abundant  life,  so  we  have  endeavored  to  interpret  the  message 
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in  terms  the  people  understand.  These  terms  are  violet  rays, 
cod-liver  oil,  Meyers’  food,  pre-natal  clinic,  consultation,  vac- 
cination, baths  and  clothing,  all  of  which  are  to  be  had  for  a price 
just  high  enough  so  as  not  to  pauperize  the  people.  These  terms  are 
clearly  understood  and  as  of  old  the  multitudes  gather  around  these 
ministries  of  mercy,  then  publish  abroad  what  the  “Lord  hath  done 
for  them” ; for  the  Gospels  distributed  and  the  personal  word  all 
point  to  the  Great  Physician,  the  author  of  all  life. 

Apart  from  the  salary  of  our  two  nurses,  our  medical  work  is 
entirely  self-supporting.  Generous  gifts  from  grateful  friends  have 
doubled  the  capacity  of  the  maternity  ward  and  fully  equipped  the 
operating  room. 

A Twentieth  Century  Miracle 

It  is  a twentieth  century  miracle  that  in  a time  of  economic  de- 
pression and  of  radical  change  in  administrative  policy,  our  churches 
have  made  appreciable  gains  in  members  and  activities.  Reduced 
mission  grants  only  served  to  stir  the  sense  of  national  .responsibility. 
The  results  are  more  than  gratifying.  A larger  share  of  direction 
and  support  of  the  work  has  brought  the  Church  and  the  Mission 
into  closer  harmony. 

Progress  in  self-government  has  brought  its  problems  and  reveals 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  culitivation  of  Christian 
graces  rather  than  increased  members. 

The  new  building  for  the  San  Fernando  Church  is  being  finished, 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  Easter  offering  of  the  Sunday  schools 
in  the  home  land.  It  stands  as  a monumental  witness  to  the  power 
of  his  resurrection  down  here, — one  of  the  “uttermost  parts,”  built 
with  the  brick  and  mortar  of  spiritual  sacrifices. 

Silently  serving  in  church  and  home  the  women  have  taken  a 
major  share  in  supporting  all  the  various  activities. 

The  “Next  Step” 

The  Gospel  Bus  has  taken  the  Gospel  message  to  the  rural  fron- 
tiers far  from  the  tourist  route  of  travel.  Here  we  are  touching  the 
springs  of  life  which  flow  into  the  towns  and  cities.  It  is  the  “next 
step”  for  modern  missions.  With  avidity  the  Gospels  are  received 
where  simple  folk  have  not  been  prejudiced  by  pernicious  influence. 
The  bus  retraced  the  path  of  a colporteur  who  was  martyred  for 
such  a work  only  22  years  ago.  Armed  with  the  royal  law  of  love 
the  evangelist  travels  with  no  fear.  With  him  often  go  members 
of  the  local  church  who  delight  to  share  so  great  a joy. 

The  Union  Book  Store  “El  Sembrador”  is  the  “seed  sower.”  It 
has  proved  an  open  sesame  for  the  planting  of  tiny  seed  in  the 
crevices  of  fertile  soil.  The  report  that  “in  spite  of  the  year  of  crisis 
and  the  heavy  debt,  the  store  is  in  a better  condition  than  last  year” 
speaks  well  for  the  management. 

During  the  year  a book  written  by  Rev.  J.  H.  McLean,  D.D.,  has 
been  published  which  interprets  the  history  of  our  work  from  the 
time  of  David  Trumbull  who  went  to  Chile  in  1845,  until  1900; 
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and  another,  “A  Child’s  Story  of  Jesus,”  which  brings  into  focus 
for  little  minds  the  great,  glad  tidings. 

Evangelical  Christianity  has  taken  deep  root  in  Chile  and  more 
and  more  finds  its  sustenance  from  native  soil.  Now  we  see  the  flower 
and  fruit,  after  many  years  of  seed  sowing.  We  are  witnessing  a 
spiritual  revolution.  Slowly  the  level  of  all  of  life  is  lifted  by  the 
power  of  him  who  “maketh  all  things  new.” 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Valparaiso:  The  principal  pert  of  Chile,  90  miles  northwest  of  Santiago. 
Work  begun  by  American  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1845,  transferred  to 
Presbyterian  Board  in  1873.  Missionaries — Rev.  Robert  B.  Elmore  and 
Mrs.  Elmore,  Rev.  David  R.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  Miss  Estella  F. 
Daniel,  Miss  Cora  M.  Smith,  Miss  I.  Rose  Paden,  R.N.,  Miss  Margaret 
J.  Lawler. 

Work  of  the  Station — Four  churches,  1 group,  6 Sunday  schools,  Escuela 
Popular  (boys  and  girls)  ; baby  dispensary. 

Santiago:  Capital  of  Chile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes:  connected  by 
rail  with  Valparaiso,  which  is  90  miles  northwest  on  coast.  Work  begun 
by  American  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1845,  transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Board  in  1873.  Missionaries — Rev.  Jesse  S.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Rev. 

James  H.  McLean,  D.D.,  Miss  Florence  E.  Smith,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Seel 

and  Mrs.  Seel,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  Rev.  J. 
Plumer  Van  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Van  Eaton,  Rev.  George  B.  Dutton  and  Mrs. 
Dutton,  Rev.  A.  Waldo  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Rev.  Irven  Paul 
and  Mrs.  Paul,  Miss  Marie  A.  Schultze,  R.N.  Special  Term:  Instituto  Ingles 
— Mr.  Leonard  B.  Suther,  Mr.  Earl  B.  Bradley. 

Work  of  the  Station — Five  churches,  2 groups,  7 Sunday  schools,  In- 
stituto Ingles,  hospital  and  dispensary  for  mothers  and  babies,  central  office 

for  Presbyterian  work  in  Chile. 

Union  Work — Union  Theological  Seminary;  Union  Depository  for  Litera- 
ture, “Heraldo  Cristiano”  (religious  paper). 

Concepcion:  Capital  of  the  province  of  Concepcion,  250  miles  south- 
west of  Santiago.  Work  begun  in  1878.  Missionaries — Rev.  Addison  M. 
Alexander  and  Mrs.  Alexander.  Residence  at  Chilian. 

Work  of  the  Station — Five  churches,  6 groups,  9 Sunday  schools,  Escuela 
Popular. 

Union  Work — Dispensary. 

Taltal:  About  440  miles  north  of  Santiago.  Work  begun  in  1888. 

Work  of  the  Station — Five  churches,  6 groups,  11  Sunday  schools. 

Curico:  100  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Work  begun  in  1904.  Mission- 
aries— Rev.  George  R.  M.  Gilchrist  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  Residence  at  San 
Fernando. 

Work  of  the  Station — Four  churches,  7 groups,  7 Sunday  schools. 

At  Buenos  Aires:  Rev.  Webster  E.  Browning,  Ph.D,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, regional  secretary,  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 

Death — Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Boomer,  H.  R. 

Transfers — Rev.  Samuel  C.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Henderson  from  Con- 
cepcion to  Santiago;  Rev.  Irven  Paul  and  Mrs.  Paul  from  Taltal  to  Santiago; 
Rev.  Addison  M.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Alexander  from  Santiago  to  Concepcion. 
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HISTORY.— The  first  Protestant  mission  in  Chile  was  established  by 
the  American  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  1845  and  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  1873.  In  1845  Valparaiso  was  occupied  by  Rev.  David 
Trumbull,  D.D.,  sent  there  by  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Christian  Union.  Dr.  Trumbull’s  work  was  mostly  among  the 
English-speaking  people,  but  he  did  a great  deal  for  the  Chilean  people  through 
the  press  and  in  cooperation  with  our  Mission  until  his  death.  In  1866  Rev. 
A.  M.  Merwin  took  charge  of  the  Spanish  work.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1868  and  a church  was  organized  in  1869.  Rev.  W.  E.  Dodge  was  sent  out  in 
1883.  He  was  soon  called  to  be  associate  pastor  of  the  union  church  for 
English-speaking  people,  but  was  still  identified  with  our  work. 

Valparaiso  is  a large  port  of  commercial  importance.  It  has  the  largest 
and  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  Chile. 

In  Santiago,  where  work  was  begun  in  1845,  and  taken  over  by  our 
Board  in  1873,  the  evangelistic  work  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Chilean  pastors  and  lay  workers  who  conduct  services  in  the  different  churches 
and  chapels. 

Instituto  International,  a boarding  school  for  boys,  was  begun  in  1876; 
in  1898  the  name  was  changed  to  Instituto  Ingles.  The  students  have  been 
drawn  from  the  more  influential  families  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  western 
South  America.  There  is  also  is  Santiago  a Union  Bible  Seminary,  a union 
book  store,  and  Heraldo  Cristiano,  a union  religious  paper. 

Other  stations  are  at  Concepcion  (1878),  Taltal  (1888)  ; and  Curico 
(1904),  situated  in  the  great  Central  Valley  for  which  the  Presbyterians  are 
responsible,  about  half  way  between  Santiago  and  Concepcion. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


COLOMBIA  MISSION 

AS  IN  MOST  PLACES  IN  THE  WORLD,  the  Colombian 
Christians,  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come,  will  think  of  this 
past  year  as  the  year  of  the  crisis.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
this  next  year  will  be  better  or,  at  least,  we  shall  become  accustomed 
to  hard  times.  Last  year  there  were  clothes  and  furniture,  tools  and 
houses  which  could  be  sold  or  pawned  or  on  which  money  could  be 
borrowed,  but  this  year  has  seen  all  but  the  most  necessary  things 
depart,  and  if  there  were  food  enough  for  the  day,  that  was  much  to 
be  thankful  for — only  sometimes  one  forgot  to  be  thankful. 

Colombia  as  a whole,  however,  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
country  has  been  in  peace  politically,  and  its  leaders  are  experiment- 
ing with  many  new  banking  and  commercial  laws  to  prevent  money 
from  leaving  the  country  and  to  promote  home  industry.  Many 
Colombians  who  have  been  living  in  foreign  countries  on  the  interest 
of  money  invested  at  home,  have  had  to  return  because  only  very 
small  quantities  of  money  can  now  be  exported.  The  importation 
of  many  luxuries  has  been  prohibited,  and  the  duties  on  many  neces- 
sities that  might  be  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  country  have 
been  tripled  and  quadrupled  to  protect  and  stimulate  home  industry. 
At  the  present  time  the  country  depends  almost  entirely  on  coffee 
and  oil  and  import  taxes  for  its  income. 
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The  Future  Hope  of  the  Church 

The  crisis  has  affected  our  church  work  in  various  ways.  The 
Medellin  Church  which  had  become  self-supporting  was  unable  to 
pay  more  than  half  the  pastor’s  salary.  The  children  in  the  little 
school  which  takes  care  only  of  our  Protestant  families  and  has  an 
average  attendance  of  about  30  children,  were  barely  able  to  raise 
five  dollars  a month  toward  the  teacher’s  salary,  but  the  school  was 
continued  and  the  poorest  children  were  given  a bowl  of  soup  at 
noon  because  it  seemed  a great  injustice  toward  our  little  children, 
the  future  hope  of  the  Church,  to  turn  them  back  to  empty  homes  to 
waste  the  year  in  idleness  because  their  parents  were  barely  able 
to  provide  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  The  most  ad- 
vanced pupil  who  spent  two  hours  a day  at  practice  teaching  has 
taken  a country  school  for  next  year.  So  this  little  school,  run  at 
small  cost  to  the  Mission,  continues  as  always  to  provide  native 
workers. 

In  Barranquilla  the  Boys’  Boarding  and  Day  School  was  larger 
than  usual  because  two  of  its  competitors  failed  to  open  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds,  but  bills  were  very  hard  to  collect.  The  girls’  school 
was  smaller  in  attendance  than  usual  because  the  education  of  girls 
is  still  a luxury.  The  average  attendance  in  the  boys’  school  was  200, 
in  the  girls’  school,  84.  The  church  has  continued  to  be  self-supporting 
under  the  direction  of  its  able  and  consecrated  pastor,  Campo  Elias 
Mavorga. 

In  Bogota  the  work  has  perhaps  been  least  affected.  The  schools 
have  had  almost  the  same  enrollment,  and  the  work  has  continued  with 
such  excellent  spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  most  of  whom 
are  from  Roman  Catholic  homes,  that  the  workers  feel  most  en- 
couraged. 

The  capital  of  the  country  has  been  so  isolated  in  its  position 
at  9,000  feet  altitude  in  the  Andes  that  most  visitors  to  Colombia 
see  only  the  seaports,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  reach  the  capital  in 
two  days  from  Buenaventura  and  in  a few  hours  by  airplane  from 
the  Caribbean  seaport,  Barranquilla. 

Medellin  also  has  hopes  of  becoming  less  isolated  because  of  the 
airplane.  The  city  has  leased  a plot  of  ground  very  near  the  Bible 
Training  School  property  and  is  now  leveling  and  draining  it  for  a 
landing  field. 


The  Work  Goes  On 

Cartagena  has  been  rejoicing  because  they  have  at  last  rented  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  services.  Ever  since  the  work  in  that 
torrid  city  was  started,  services  have  been  held  in  a run-down,  rented 
building  which  has  fallen  into  greater  and  greater  disrepair  until 
finally  it  could  no  longer  be  used  and  a site  was  selected  which  has 
proved  central  and  suitable  for  the  congregation.  It  is  only  rented 
and  rents  are  high.  What  a blessing  it  would  be  to  the  work  if  it 
could  be  purchased.  The  workers  have  carried  on  in  the  continual 
heat  and  glare  in  spite  of  poor  health,  although  ordered  from  their 
post  but  with  no  one  to  replace  them  they  say,  “When  we  see  200 
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faces  lifted  to  us  almost  daily  for  light  and  help,  how  can  we  leave?” 
The  gift  of  a Ford  from  the  Sunday  schools  at  home  hats  been  of  the 
greatest  help.  “Without  it  we  could  not  possibly  do  the  work  that 
lies  before  us.” 

The  important  field  of  Bucaramanga  has  been  too  long  unoccupied 
but  this  year  the  Mission  is  reopening  that  station,  in  faith  that  the 
work  may  be  continued. 

The  Bible  Training  School  in  Medellin  is  also  to  be  opened  again 
this  next  year.  May  God  grant  that  it  may  be  richly  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  youth  of  Colombia  to  work  among  their  own  people. 

The  Clinic  in  Medellin,  which  has  formerly  been  confined  to  two 
small  rooms  adjoining  the  church,  will  soon  open  in  its  new  home  in 
the  Touzeau  Memorial  residence,  which  has  been  remodeled  through 
the  generosity  of  a friend  in  the  homeland  to  make  a home  for  the 
missionary  in  charge,  provide  an  operating  room,  four  rooms  for 
patients  and  an  office.  There  is  no  doctor  in  the  Mission  but  this 
work  reaches  not  only  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  congregation  but 
makes  many  new  friends  in  the  community  being  a distinct  aid  to  the 
evangelical  work  of  the  station. 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Bogota:  The  capital  of  the  country;  on  San  Francisco  River,  situ- 
ated on  a plateau  about  8,800  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  four  degrees 
north  of  the  equator;  occupied  as  a mission  station  in  1856.  Missionaries 
— Rev.  Walter  Scott  Lee  and  Mrs.  Lee,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Barber  and  Mrs. 
Barber,  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Allan  and  Mrs.  Allan,  Miss  Agnes  S.  Russell, 
Miss  Ernestine  H.  Niemeyer. 

Work  of  the  Station — Two  churches,  6 groups,  5 Sunday  schools,  C.  E. 
society,  Colegio  Americano  para  Varones  (American  boys’  high  school), 
Colegio  Americano  para  Senoritas  (American  girls’  high  school),  Stephen 
Paul  Hoskins  Memorial  School  at  Girardot,  4 other  schools,  paper  and  book 
store. 

Barranquilla  (Bar-ran-keel-ya) : Capital  of  the  department  of  Del 
Atlantico,  on  Magdalena  River;  17  miles  by  rail  from  the  sea,  500  miles 
north  of  Bogota;  occupied  as  a mission  station  in  1888.  Missionaries — 
Rev.  William  E.  Vanderbilt,  D.D.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Tompkins,  Miss  Ruth  W.  Bradley,  Miss  Lydia  E.  Parker,  Miss  Miriam 
B.  Dickason,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Plachy  and  Mrs.  Plachy,  Mr.  William  W.  Keefe 
and  Mrs.  Keefe. 

Work  of  the  Station — Three  churches,  3 Sunday  schools,  theological  in- 
struction, Colegio  Americano  para  Varones  (boys’  high  school),  Colegio 
Americano  para  Senoritas  (girls’  junior  high),  Colegio  Americano  de  Barrio 
Arriba  (boys  and  girls),  3 other  schools. 

Medellin:  Situated  on  tableland,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  between 
the  two  great  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca;  occupied,  1889;  closed,  1907; 
reopened  as  a station,  1911.  Missionaries — Miss  Martha  B.  Hunter,  Rev. 
Clifford  A.  Douglass  and  Mrs.  Douglass,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Doolittle, 
Miss  Viola  M.  Warner. 

Work  of  the  Station — Three  churches,  3 groups,  Medellin  Bible  Training 
School,  5 Sunday  schools,  “Colegio  Colon”  (boys  and  girls),  4 other  schools, 
1 dispensary. 

Bucaramanga:  Capital  of  Province  de  Sota;  occupied  as  a mission 
station  in  1912.  Missionaries — Rev.  Pryor  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
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Cartagena:  On  the  sea,  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Barranquilla. 
Occupied  as  a station  1914.  (Includes  Cerete.)  Missionaries — Rev.  John 
L.  Jarrett  and  Mrs.  Jarrett. 

Work  of  the  Station — Three  churches,  5 Sunday  schools,  5 primary  and 
intermediate  schools. 

Resignations — Miss  Retta  C.  McMillin,  Mr.  Gerald  G.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  Miss  Ann  Harbaugh. 

Transfers — Miss  Ernestine  H.  Niemeyer  from  Barranquilla  to  Bogota 
(temporarily)  ; Mr.  William  W.  Keefe  and  Mrs.  Keefe  from  Bogota  to  Bar- 
ranquilla; Miss  Viola  M.  Warner  from  Girardot  to  Medellin. 

HISTORY. — After  the  wars  which  freed  South  America  from  Spanish 
domination  in  1819,  the  northern  section  was  constituted  a republic,  embrac- 
ing the  present  states  of  Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The  natural 
diversity  of  the  population  soon  caused  a division  into  the  three  republics 
which  now  exist.  In  response  to  an  invitation  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
by  residents  of  Colombia,  Rev.  Horace  B.  Pratt,  the  first  missionary  sent 
to  Colombia,  reached  Bogota,  June  20,  1856.  At  that  time  the  government 
interposed  no  hindrances,  but  the  priests  and  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  greatly  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  Truth  through  the  press. 
In  1858  two  more  missionaries  arrived  and  the  Mission  was  established  in 
the  face  of  bitter  papal  opposition.  The  first  church  was  organized  in  1861 
with  six  members.  A girls’  school  was  opened  in  1869  and  in  1890  a school 
for  boys.  In  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  including  civil  war,  the 
church  and  school  made  slow  and  painful  progress.  Work  was  begun  in 
Barranquilla  in  1888  by  missionaries  transferred  from  Bogota.  When  the 
need  of  a suitable  building  for  a school  became  pressing,  funds  were  secured 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  persuaded  the  governor  to 
refuse  a permit  for  the  reopening  of  the  school  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
controlled  by  foreigners  and  Protestants.  After  the  loss  of  several  months, 
permission  was  finally  secured  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
consul.  Constant  opposition  was  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  prevent 
the  school  becoming  the  largest  in  the  city.  At  Medellin  in  1889,  a church 
was  organized,  an  excellent  day  school  carried  on,  and  much  evangelistic 
work  done  until  1907,  when  failing  health  obliged  the  missionaries  in  charge 
to  leave.  The  church  continued  its  existence,  but  the  station  was  not  reopened 
until  1911.  Buearamanga  was  opened  in  1912  and  Cerete  in  1913.  Cartagena 
was  opened  in  1914,  and  in  1922  was  organized  to  include  all  the  work  in  the 
department  of  Bolivar,  including  Cerete. 

An  outstation  has  been  opened  at  Girardot  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  the  Paul  Hoskins  Memorial  School  developed,  and  a Bible 
Training  School  organized  at  Medellin. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


GUATEMALA  MISSION 

THE  YEAR  1931  may  easily  be  classed  as  the  “best  yet”  in  the 
Guatemala  Mission.  Every  department  of  the  work  has  made 
notable  advance,  and  though  the  general  world  conditions  have 
made  themselves  felt  they  have  proved  helpful  rather  than  otherwise 
so  far  as  the  aims  which  the  Mission  has  in  view  have  been  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  Mission  force  is  concerned  we  are  just  about  where 
we  were.  Miss  Kennedy  had  to  leave  the  work  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Turner’s  coming  to  us  from  the  Mexican  Mission  re- 
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placed  this  loss.  Miss  Wilson  severed  her  relation  to  the  Mission 
through  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Ford  and  consequent  return  to  the 
United  States.  Miss  Williams,  long  a missionary  among  us,  who 
resigned  some  five  years  ago,  has  come  back  again  as  Mrs.  Hay- 
maker. At  the  last  Mission  meeting  the  full  body  of  missionaries 
were  at  their  posts  in  active  service. 

Peace  and  a Strong  Hand 

The  year  was  scarcely  auspicious  in  its  beginning  so  far  as  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  was  concerned.  One  of  the  forts 
in  Guatemala  City  turned  against  the  President  and  a battle  was 
fought  in  the  central  plaza  of  the  city  where  our  church  is  located 
in  which  over  100  children  were  practicing  for  Christmas  exercises, 
at  the  time  firing  was  begun.  Fortunately  none  of  the  children  were 
hurt  though  the  church  was  badly  riddled  with  bullets.  Sub- 
sequent changes  resulted  in  five  different  men  exercising  the 
presidency  within  a few  weeks,  but  since  General  Ubico  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office  we  have  had  peace  and  a strong  hand 
at  the  helm.  He  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  evangelical 
work  in  many  ways.  He  has  praised  our  hospital  and  school 
work,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  dialects,  and  sent  cordial  messages  to  meetings  of  pres- 
bytery. His  wife  took  part  officially  in  the  graduation  exercises  of 
our  nurses’  training  school  in  the  Central  Church. 

The  year  shows  the  largest  number  of  accessions  to  the  churches 
on  profession  of  faith,  the  largest  number  of  professed  conversions, 
and  the  highest  average  attendance  in  meetings  ever  registered.  In 
this  our  own  Mission  does  not  stand  alone.  All  the  other  missions 
at  work  in  the  country  note  a distinct  turning  Godward.  This  is  in 
part,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  faithful  sowing  of  former  years,  to  the 
absence  of  other  strong  movements,  either  political  or  religious,  and 
to  the  economic  crisis,  for  since  the  people  find  opportunity  for  mate- 
rial gain  closed  to  them,  living  in  a tropical  country  where  food 
abounds  and  little  clothing  is  needed,  they  have  time  for  spiritual 
things  and  the  service  of  the  Church. 

The  Harvest  Is  On 

In  the  Indian  work  the  year  has  been  marked  by  the  finishing  of 
the  first  draft  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Mam  language,  further 
work  on  the  translation  into  the  Quiche  language,  cooperation  with 
Indian  Bible  Institute  in  Panajachel,  the  sustaining  of  two  Indian 
schools,  one  for  Mams  and  one  for  Quiches,  and  the  formation  of 
numerous  new  congregations  among  the  Indians  of  both  languages. 

The  three  Mission  schools  have  had  record  enrollments.  The 
closing  of  many  private  schools  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
government  institutions  labor  due  to  the  economic  crisis  have  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  bring  additional  students  to  us.  Our  normal 
school,  La  Patria,  has  been  enjoying  its  splendid  new  plant  which 
opened  last  year  and  which  has  brought  it  much  prestige.  The  boys’ 
industrial  school  has  added  materially  to  its  equipment  with  a cow- 
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barn,  new  plant  for  the  printing  department,  and  principal’s  residence. 

The  medical  work  has  prospered  both  financially  and  in  its  oppor- 
tunities for  service.  The  hospital  has  had  its  50  beds  full  most  of 
the  time.  The  daily  clinic  has  handled  more  than  50  patients  a day 
on  the  average  and  three  very  successful  evangelistic  medical  clinics 
of  several  days  each  were  held  in  places  inaccessible  to  other  doctors 
with  large  numbers  of  patients  seen  and  many  conversions  recorded. 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Guatemala  City:  60  miles  from  the  seaport  of  San  Jose;  occupied, 
1882.  Missionaries — Rev.  Edward  M.  Haymaker,  D.D.,  Rev.  Linn  P.  Sul- 
lenberger,  D.D.  and  Mrs.  Sullenberger,  Charles  A.  Ainslie,  M.D.  and  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  R.N.,  Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Nurminger,  R.N.,  Miss  Ethel  L.  Baker,  Miss 
Mary  F.  Turner,  Miss  Helen  A.  Beck.  Special  Term : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Townsend. 

Work  of  the  Station — Five  churches,  8 groups,  IS  Sunday  schools,  3 
schools,  hospital  and  dispensary,  Nurses’  Training  School,  1 printing  press. 

Quezaltenango:  125  miles  northwest  from  Guatemala  City;  occupied 
1898.  Missionaries — Rev.  Paul  Burgess  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  Miss  L.  Eleanor 
Morrison,  Rev.  H.  Dudley  Peck  and  Mrs.  Peck,  Miss  Lucy  Bestwick,  R.N. 

Work  of  the  Station — Twelve  churches,  ISO  groups,  42  Sunday  schools,  4 
kindergartens,  Norton  School  (girls),  4 other  schools  (lower  grade),  nurses’ 
training  class,  temperance  work,  book-room. 

Resignations — Miss  Ellen  T.  Wilson,  R.N.,  Miss  Mary  L.  Kennedy. 

HISTORY. — Early  in  1882  the  attention  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  all  Guatemala  there  was  not  one  Protestant  church 
service  held,  while  in  the  capital  were  many  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Assurances  were  given  of  the  sympathy  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and 
of  freedom  of  religious  belief.  The  first  missionary  reached  Guatemala  City 
toward  the  end  of  1882.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  gather  an  English-speaking 
congregation  and  organize  a Protestant  church.  Services  were  held  in  pri- 
vate residences.  By  April,  1883,  the  missionaries  were  fully  established. 
A Sunday  school  was  organized  and  attended  by  the  children  of  the  president 
and  others  in  high  positions.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  new  chapel  was 
filled.  Spanish  work  was  established  and  a chapel  built  in  1891.  Two  churches 
were  organized  in  1892,  one  of  Spanish-speaking  and  the  other  of  English- 
speaking  people.  In  1894  the  English  church  became  independent. 

A mixed  school  was  established  in  1883,  but  closed  in  1889 ; a boys’ 
school  was  opened  in  1888,  but  closed  at  a later  date ; a girls’  school  was 
opened  in  1884,  but  closed  in  1891.  At  the  beginning  of  1913,  another  school 
for  girls  was  opened  in  a fine  new  building.  Medical  work  was  begun  in 
1906,  and  in  1913  the  hospital  was  opened.  In  connection  with  the  hospital 
was  a training  school  for  nurses.  On  December  25,  1917,  the  Guatemala 
station  was  entirely  destroyed  by  earthquake,  but  rebuilding  was  at  once 
begun.  In  1918  the  manse  and  printing  house  were  rebuilt  and  in  1921  the 
church,  girls’  school  and  hospital.  A boys’  school  was  opened  in  1925. 

In  1896  a lot  was  purchased  in  Quezaltenango  and  a church  and  parson- 
age built  largely  with  funds  raised  on  the  field.  The  station  was  occupied  in 
1898.  In  1902  a terrible  earthquake  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  and  great  loss 
of  life  occurred.  A volcanic  eruption  followed,  which  ruined  the  plantations 
around  the  city.  These  calamities  interrupted  all  progress  for  a time.  In 
1912  a church  building  was  dedicated.  When  the  building  was  proposed, 
contractors  refused  to  undertake  the  building  of  a Protestant  church,  and 
the  work  was  performed  by  day  labor  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
missionaries.  Both  of  these  stations  are  now  rebuilt,  and  pioneer  work  is 
being  carried  on  among  the  Indians. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 
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MEXICO  MISSION 

THAT  WHICH  IS  UPPERMOST  in  the  minds  of  mission- 
aries and  Mexican  workers  alike,  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  this  report,  and  which  promises  to  be  uppermost  in  their 
minds  for  many  months  to  come,  is  the  ever-recurring  “religious 
question.”  This  has  come  to  the  foreground  recently  in  a very  acute 
form  due  to  the  new  governmental  regulations  regarding  church  and 
educational  matters,  dropped  like  so  many  bombs  upon  the  Mexican 
people  right  on  the  heels  of  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  great  Guada- 
lupe celebrations — that  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  “appearance” 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  hills  of  Tepeyac,  a few  miles  north  of  Mexico 
City.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  swarmed  into  the  little  town 
of  Guadalupe,  coming  from  all  over  Mexico,  many  Indian  families 
having  come  on  foot  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  days  in  order  to 
be  present  for  the  fiesta.  Many  of  these  families  camped  wherever 
they  could  find  room — not  even  shelter — on  the  roadside,  or  even 
in  the  patio  of  the  basilica. 

This  great  celebration  was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  prove 
how  Catholic  was  the  Mexican  people,  and  what  a strong  hold  the 
church  still  had  upon  them.  The  government’s  answer  was  a new 
law  limiting  the  number  of  priests  or  ministers  of  any  religion  in 
the  Federal  District  and  Territories  to  one  for  every  50,000  people, 
all  priests  or  ministers  desiring  to  function  being  required  to  register 
with  the  government  and  be  assigned  the  church  in  which  alone  they 
may  officiate. 

No  Religion  in  Schools 

On  top  of  this  came  a presidential  decree  to  the  effect  that  all 
private  secondary  schools  to  be  recognized  by  the  government  must 
observe  the  “lay  principle.”  No  religion  may  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  no  minister  of  religion  may  be  a teacher  in  them.  Lack  of  gov- 
ernment recognition  of  a school  means  the  practical  impossibility  of 
a boy  or  girl  receiving  credit  for  work  done  in  that  school  and  so 
being  able  to  enter  the  professional  schools. 

These  new  laws  result  from  the  fact  that  a more  radical  group  is 
in  the  political  saddle.  The  wave  of  anti-religious  political  activity 
has  spread  from  Tabasco  (where  the  last  of  the  Mexican  ordained 
ministers,  as  well  as  the  only  missionary  family,  were  withdrawn 
during  the  year  just  ended  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  any 
further  official  evangelistic  work),  to  Vera  Cruz,  then  to  Queretaro, 
and  now  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  although  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  conditions  are  equally  difficult  in  all  these  regions.  The 
foreign  colony  churches  in  Mexico  City,  which  have  been  operating 
under  special  concession  for  the  last  five  years,  have  been  closed 
by  the  government,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  when  they  will  be  reopened. 

The  reaction  of  the  Catholics  to  these  laws  is  interesting.  The 
Catholic  Church  and  people  are  hit  a tremendous  blow,  much  harder 
than  the  Protestants.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  despite 
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their  most  strenuous  and  understandable  objection,  they  are  not 
defying  the  government  as  they  did  six  years  ago,  but  are  protesting 
in  legal  form  and  asking  for  injunctions  which,  if  granted,  will  en- 
able them  to  proceed  as  usual  until  the  controversy  may  be  more 
definitely  settled. 

The  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  liking  the  new 
laws  any  more  than  do  the  Catholics,  feel  that  the  latter  have  brought 
their  troubles  upon  themselves — and  also  upon  the  Protestants.  But 
the  Protestants  are  attempting,  as  always,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  laws  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel  as  best  tljey  can  under 
the  changed  conditions. 

Our  schools  will  not  have  Bible  classes  this  year,  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  ways  and  means  are  being 
studied  of  creating  and  maintaining  a high  level  of  spirituality  among 
our  students.  Until  existing  laws  change  to  permit  a freer  exercise 
of  individual  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  private  schools,  we  shall  carry 
on  as  best  we  can,  seeking  in  ways  which  will  not  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  our  young  people  the  laws  of 
God  and  love  of  his  Christ.  And  our  schools  will  be  kept  at  that 
high  educational  level  which  guarantees  official  recognition  from  the 
government.  At  the  present  time  the  schools  in  the  Federal  District 
are  those  affected  directly  by  these  laws,  but  undoubtedly  the  wave 
will  pass  over  our  other  schools  as  well. 

Handicaps 

In  regard  to  the  evangelistic  work,  the  Protestant  Church  is  not 
affected  nearly  so  seriously  as  is  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  eyes, 
and  on  the  books  of  the  government,  each  Protestant  denomination 
is  put  on  a level  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  here  in  the  Federal 
District,  each  denomination  is  allowed  as  many  ministers  (24)  as  are 
allowed  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church  in  the  district.  The  feature 
of  the  law  which  places  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Prot- 
estant minister’s  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  duties  efficiently  is  the 
article  which  prohibits  a minister  from  officiating  in  any  other 
church  than  the  one  to  which  he  is  assigned.  He  may  baptize  privately 
in  private  homes  whenever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  he 
may  conduct  no  public  baptismal  service,  or  communion,  or  wedding 
in  any  church  but  his  own.  Our  Protestant  ministers  will  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  will  pray  that  God  may  shed  abroad  his 
grace  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps  his  messengers  may  face. 

No  report  coming  out  of  Mexico  should  fail  to  mention  the  quiet, 
unassuming,  efficient  and  helpful  work  being  carried  on  by  our  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Ruben  Clark,  Jr.  Mr.  Clark’s  work  is  not  as  spec- 
tacular as  that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Embassy,  but  he  is  building 
on  the  foundation  laid  by  him,  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  present 
Ambassador,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Morrow’s  legal  advisor. 

The  depression  has  affected  Mexico,  as  it  has  every  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  situation,  of  course,  has  affected  the  ability  of  our 
Mexican  Presbyterian  churches  to  carry  on  with  their  new  responsi- 
bilities of  self-support  obtaining  under  the  present  agreement  with 
the  Mission.  This  plan  is  being  carried  out  quite  to  the  letter  of  the 
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law,  although  it  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  people  and  ministers, 
and  slower  development  of  the  work  in  many  fields  and  departments. 

The  National  church  is  finding  itself  unable  to  assume  for  the 
present  the  share  it  had  hoped  to  carry  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
newly  organized  Presbyterian  Seminary,  the  major  part  of  its  sup- 
port being  carried  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions. 

Little  by  little  the  missionaries  are  discovering  ways  in  which 
they  may  fit  into  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church,  and  there  is 
a most  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  between  them  and  the  national 
workers.  The  day  of  missionary  supervision  in  Mexico  is  gone  for- 
ever, but  the  Church  is  giving  the  missionary  other  tasks  to  do, 
and  is  asking  him  to  enter  new  fields  of  endeavor.  At  the  present 
time  missionaries  are  helping  through  participation  in  Bible  insti- 
tutes, lecturing,  club  work  among  boys,  work  with  women’s  societies, 
Sunday  schools,  the  preparation  of  literature  and  “church  work.” 

Mission  Finds  a Big  Field 

The  Mission  finds  a big  field  open  to  it  in  the  preparation  of 
literature  to  be  used  by  missionaries  and  the  Church.  A rather  ex- 
tensive plan  of  literature  publication  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Mission  aside  from  the  financial  aid  granted  the  National  church 
for  its  own  church  and  Sunday  school  literature. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Mission  has  been  making  com- 
prehensive survey  of  its  work  and  the  possibilities  of  expansion  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  The  report  made  by  the  Mission  to  the  Board 
asks  for  the  means  and  personnel  to  carry  out  a program  of  expan- 
sion, within  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
Mission  may  more  adequately  fulfill  the  obligation  placed  upon  it  by 
Christ’s  Great  Commission. 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Central:  (Includes  work  on  the  “mainland”;  that  is,  the  Federal 
District,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  in  which  is 
Mexico  City,  the  capital  of  the  Republic;  occupied  in  1872;  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  occupied  in  1897 ; and  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  occupied  in  1919.) 
Missionaries  located  in  Federal  District — Rev.  William  Wallace,  D.D., 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Rev.  Harry  A.  Phillips  and  Mrs. 
Phillips,  Miss  Lucille  L.  Sage,  Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Van  Slyke  and  Mrs. 
Van  Slyke,  Rev.  Bancroft  Reifsnyder  and  Mrs.  Reifsnyder,  Rev.  Norman 
W.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  E.  Ewing,  Mr.  William  G. 
MacLean  and  Mrs.  MacLean,  Rev.  Willard  L.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Smellie,  Miss  Ethel  R.  Doctor  (residence  at  Oaxaca). 
Special  Term : Miss  Laura  S.  Plummer,  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Finley. 

Work  of  the  Station — Church  work  is  under  National  Church.  Escuela 
Preparatory  de  Coyoacan  (boys),  Escuela  Anglo-Mexicana  (girls),  Presby- 
terian Tract  Society,  Bible  Institute  and  Bible  Training  School,  primary 
and  intermediate  school. 

Union  Work — Evangelical  seminary,  press,  paper  and  book  store. 

Peninsula:  Occupied  in  1915.  (Includes  the  states  of  Yucatan,  Cam- 
peche, Tabasco,  and  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo.) 


See  Table  No.  4,  Statistical  Summary. 
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Merida:  Missionaries— Mrs.  J.  T.  Molloy,  Miss  Etta  McClung,  Miss 
Minnie  B.  Taylor,  Miss  Eunice  R.  Blackburn,  Miss  Florence  M.  Beatty,  Rev. 
Norman  W.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  Special  Term : Miss  Marjorie  M. 
Harman. 

Tabasco — Rev.  Ludwig  C.  Schaumburg  and  Mrs.  Schaumburg. 

Work  of  the  Station — Eleven  churches,  15  groups,  39  Sunday  schools, 
Turner  Hodge  School  for  boys  and  girls,  Southeast  Bible  Institute,  Cultural 
Center,  reading  room  and  lecture  room. 

Transfers — Miss  Mary  F.  Turner  to  Guatemala  Mission;  Rev. . Norman 
W.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor  from  Merida,  Yucatan,  to  Federal  District. 

HISTORY. — Work  in  Mexico  under  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A., 
was  opened  in  1872  in  Mexico  City,  which  has  been  the  center  from  which 
the  work  radiated  both  north  and  south.  At  first  there  were  two  missions, 
a northern  and  southern,  but  these  were  united  in  1894. 

Following  the  proposed  plan  of  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  various 
boards  at  work  there,  adopted  at  the  conference  held  at  Cincinnati,  July, 
1914,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  has  an  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  evangelization  of  six  states  and  territories — Oaxaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco, 
Campeche,  Yucatan  and  Quintana  Roo;  that  is  to  occupy  much  of  the  terri- 
tory from  Mexico  City,  south,  including  work  in  Mexico  City. 

The  stations  now  in  operation  are  the  Central,  including  Mexico  City 
and  suburbs  in  cooperation  with  other  mission  boards,  and  the  states  of 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  Peninsula-Tabasco  including  the  other  states  men- 
tioned above.  The  work  of  the  Peninsula-Tabasco  station  opened  in  1915 
at  Merida,  Yucatan,  being  extended  to  Campeche  in  1922.  Work  in  Vera  Cruz 
began  in  1897  with  activities  carried  on  in  three  centers,  the  cities  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa  and  Orizaba.  Oaxaca  was  opened  in  1919. 

The  State  of  Chiapas  as  a missionary  field  was  turned  over  by  our 
Mission  to  the  American  Reformed  Church  Mission  in  1925,  although  the 
churches  in  that  State  remain  as  integral  parts  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church. 

All  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mexico  Mission  field  is  under  the 
direction  and  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
the  agreement  made  between  Mission  and  Church  in  1929. 

In  addition  to  the  Union  work  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  report, 
the  Mission  cooperates  in  the  medical  work  carried  on  in  the  Latin  American 
Hospital  in  Puebla. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


VENEZUELA  MISSION 

TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  IN  VENEZUELA 
the  year  just  finished  has  been  a trying  one  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  force  on  the  field  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the 
fields  under  our  Board,  numbering  only  six  missionaries.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  one-third  of  the  force,  consisting 
of  the  two  senior  missionaries,  was  detained  away  from  the  field 
by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  clergy  from  entering  the  country.  For- 
tunately the  return  of  General  Gomez  to  the  presidency  of  the  coun- 
try removed  this  barrier  and  workers  may  now  come  and  go  without 
difficulty. 
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Church  Work  Hindered 

The  work  of  the  churches  has  been  hindered  somewhat  during 
the  year  by  certain  elements  which  are  trying  to  serve  their  own  ends. 
Early  in  the  year  the  first  ordained  Venezuelan  Protestant  minister, 
Senor  Benjamin  Roldan,  was  called  to  his  heavenly  home.  One  of 
the  elders  of  the  church  felt  that  he  should  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Senor  Roldan’s  work,  and  when  he  was  not  so  placed,  he 
withdrew  from  the  congregation  and  established  his  own  work.  He 
has  drawn  a few  discontented  members  from  the  congregation  and 
has  caused  much  unrest  among  the  others,  but  in  general  they  have 
been  faithful. 

Economic  conditions  have  been  a serious  problem  for  the  country 
and  for  the  church.  Two  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  church 
had  assured  the  entire  support  of  the  national  pastor  in  charge  of 
the  main  congregation.  This  year  it  is  necessary  to  report  that  the 
church  has  been  able  to  provide  only  a little  over  half  of  the  necessary 
amount. 

Ordination  of  Evangelists 

Two  of  the  national  evangelists  have  been  ordained  during  the 
year  and  are  proving  of  even  more  help  in  the  work  than  formerly. 
This  year  while  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  outstation  and  itin- 
erary work  has  been  away  on  furlough  one  of  these  men  has  taken 
charge  of  his  activities  very  acceptably.  The  other  newly  ordained 
man  is  the  acting  pastor  of  the  main  church  in  Caracas. 

In  the  Colegio  Americano  the  work  has  gone  forward  with  little 
change  as  far  as  financial  conditions  are  concerned.  The  same  faculty 
is  carrying  on  as  during  the  previous  year  with  one  exception.  The 
young  man  who  had  charge  of  the  department  for  the  older  boys 
withdrew  from  the  school  and  there  was  no  one  available  to  replace 
him,  so  the  department  had  to  be  closed.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled has  been  kept  about  the  same,  as  the  rooms  and  equipment 
and  the  number  of  teachers  do  not  permit  any  increase  at  present. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  no  advertising  of  the  school  was 
published  as  a sufficient  number  were  already  enrolled  to  insure  the 
filling  of  the  different  grades  to  capacity.  The  new  missionary,  Miss 
Dorothy  Parnell,  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  is 
already  of  great  help  in  the  school  and  in  the  evangelistic  work  as 
well. 

Personal  work  in  the  form  of  visiting  in  the  homes  of  members 
and  adherents  is  always  the  most  important  factor  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Mission  rejoices  that  most  of  the  church  mem- 
bers are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  preaching  in  this  way. 

STATIONS  AND  WORK 

Caracas:  capital  of  Venezuela;  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level;  about  10  degrees  north  latitude;  23  miles  by  rail  from 
the  sea;  occupied  tentatively,  1897,  as  a station,  1912.  Missionaries — 
Rev.  Clarence  A.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  Miss  Verna  A.  Phillips,  Rev. 
Jay  F.  Davenport  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Parnell. 
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Work  of  the  Station — El  Redentor,  one  other  church,  7 groups,  3 Sunday 
schools,  “Colegio  Americano”  (mixed  elementary  school). 

Marriage — Miss  Margaret  E.  Rudy  to  Rev.  Otho  P.  D.  LaPorte,  of  the 
Philippine  Mission. 

Transfer — Miss  Margaret  E.  Rudy  (Mrs.  Otho  P.  D.  LaPorte)  to  the 
Philippine  Mission. 

HISTORY. — Early  in  1897,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Pond  were  transferred 
from  Colombia  to  open  a tentative  work  in  Caracas.  The  field  was  unoccupied 
by  any  mission,  though  evangelical  services  were  held  by  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  while  for  two  months  Sr.  Ferrando,  formerly  a 
Capuchin  monk,  had  had  Bible  classes  in  his  own  house.  The  scattered  mem- 
bers of  a disbanded  church  organization,  once  under  the  care  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  (South),  warmly  welcomed  the  new  missionaries.  In  the  midst 
of  unfortunate  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  which  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated, a church  was  organized  in  1900.  A Sunday  school  and  a day  school 
were  also  organized,  the  latter  having  become  the  “Colegio  Americano,”  or 
American  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  Mission  was  formally  organized  in  1912,  and  in  1924  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  work  in  the  capital  city,  in  conjunction  with  other  mission- 
ary organizations,  and  the  single  responsibility  for  work  in  the  State  of 
Miranda. 

For  further  information  send  for  Pen  Picture  of  Mission, 
price  10c,  and  for  Pen  Picture  of  individual  stations,  5c  each. 


